THE DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT

proposition follow from the second. If after the defeat of a Government
in Parliament the Leader of the Opposition is sent for, the fundamental
political fact is that his party has no majority, and he would be justified
in refusing office unless he had the assurance of a dissolution. At his
audience with Mr Bonar Law, the King himself raised the question of
dissolution, but added that 'he would not give his consent, if asked5.
Mr Bonar Law questioned the advisability of His Majesty refusing, and
hoped the King would consider before adopting that attitude. Indeed
he himself might succeed in forming a Government if he appealed to
the country. Probably the King meant only that he would not pledge
himself before a new Prime Minister was appointed.1

The dissolution of 1918 was granted by George V with considerable
reluctance. It was an attempt, which proved successful, to exploit the
winning of the war for the benefit of party, though as it happened the
Conservative party and not Mr Lloyd George got most of the seats and
was able to turn him out in 1922. George V realised that he was
being asked to use his prerogative unwisely, and tried to persuade
Mr Lloyd George to wait.2 Sir Harold Nicolson says that the King had
no alternative except Mr Lloyd George's resignation^ but the King
never pushed the argument far enough to discover if Mr Lloyd George
would resign; nor would Mr Lloyd George's resignation in 1918 (as we
now know) have been a great national disaster. The King's decision
was, in the circumstances, quite reasonable; but it was not the only
possible decision.

Before his defeat at the Carlton Club in 1922, Mr Lloyd George
toyed with the idea of asking for a dissolution.4 This would have been
a dissolution against his own supporters, rather like General Hertzog's
attempt in 1939, and it would have raised difficult issues for George V.
Evidently, however, the size of the vote at the Carlton Club convinced
him that resignation was the only course. Mr Bonar Law's advice to
dissolve was clearly reasonable and raised no constitutional issue. There
is more doubt about the wisdom of the dissolution of 1923, and the
King advised against it.5 It could not be said, however, that it was an

1  Blake, The Unknown Prime Minister, pp. 336-7-

2  Nicolson, op. cit. pp. 328-9.

3  Ibid. p. 329.                   4 Ibid. p. 370.                   5 Ibid. p. 380.
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